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Wits WOR OSV/SORWIE TPAMTInY, 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF NEW ENGLAND. 
BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 

I do not hesitate to maintain, that Education must fail so long as 
we continue to think that children are born alike, and may receive 
with equal advantage every kind of Education. 

It is a lamentable truth, that few persons stand in the situations 
for which nature particularly fitted them. This soldier ought to 
have been a clergyman — that clergyman a soldier; and here we 


see the shoemaker, who was intended for a poet, and there an ad- 
vocate who was designed for a shoemaker. 


; SpPurzHemm. 

Tue philanthropist of New-England need not turn to 
other lands for materials, ‘to point a moral or adorn a 
tale.’ There are customs among his own people which 
may well engage his attention; some that may even 
make him weep. The following tale is intended to il- 
lustrate the effects of one or two of these pernicious! 
customs. To many the incidents may appear greatly | 
exaggerated ; but it must be remembered, that in order | 
to make an abiding impression, truth must be presented | 
in its strongest colors. 

Reader, imagine yourself in the coach just descending 
the hill into the village of Wordsworthtown, in Massa- 
chusetts, in 18--. It is in the month of August, about} 
the hour of sunset, and the scene bursts on you in all its| 
loveliness. There are no splendid edifices —-no eviden-| 
ces of superior wealth. Luxurious art has not toiled to 
deck the spot with her exotic charms; but all is beauti- 
ful in the wildness of untutored nature; save where the 
presence of man is betokened by the unadorned abode 
and the well-tilled field, with the addition of some slight 
improvements dictated by genuine taste. 

The village is enclosed by ranges of hills covered 
with wood, or bright with fields of waving grain and| 
green pasturage; and here and there are the homes of | 
the sturdy farmers, peeping forth from the encircting| 
trees. You have now reached the foot of the descent.| 
The road widens and extends before you through the| 





village, broad and level, and only disappearing over the! 


top of the opposite hill. Here on the right, embosomed 
in the trees of a fine orchard through which its white 
walls are just visible, is the parsonage. A little rivulet 
is making its way throngh the grounds toward you, be- 
traying its course, hidden beneath the green bushes twi- 
ning above it, by its harmonious ripple. You cross it 
by a wooden bridge, and enter the shade of the vener- 
able elms that rise in silent grandeur on both sides of 
the road, through its whole extent. This old dwelling 
on the left, is the residence of the grandson of one of 
the settlers of the village — and with a pardonable rev- 
erence for the handiwork of his ancestor, he suffers not 
the changing finger of improvement to touch it. Be- 
yond it, in the smail cottage, lives the unaffected village 
physician, an honest man, — who despite his livelihood, 
remembers in his evening orisons, to pray for the health 
of his neighbors. Here is the lawyer, as the sign upon 
the little oilice bespeaks. Farther on the right, is plainly 
the ‘Boot and Shoe Manufactory ;’ and after passing 
the houses of two or three enterprising farmers, you ar- 
rive at the meeting-house. It isa venerable structure ; 
it tells of days gone by; and the quiet peace of all 
around it tells too, that the truths of christian love have 

een well dispensed from its sacred desk to all who dwell 
within the sound of its echoing bell. 


The stage leaves you at the Inn opposite the House of 


God, kept by the revered old Deacon. Stroll with me 
now farther on. We pass by the grocery, the burial- 
yard, and the homes of the villagers scattered at about 
equal distances along the street, and begin the ascent 


which bounds on this side, the truly beautiful vale.— 
But now a new scene bursts upon you. There is the 
broad roof of a factory among the hills on the left, and 
you hear the sound of the dashing water, for the wheels 
are still, and the workmen have gone to their evening 
meal. You cannot see their cottages, for they are in the 
nook behind the hill; but here, nearer the road, is a res- 
idence more elegant than any other which meets the 
eye. It is that of Giles Wordsworth, Esq., the owner 
of the factory, and the man, who, from his public spirit 
and general enterprise, has given name to the village in 
which he resides. It is with him and his family that 
our story has to do; therefore I will relate some circum- 
stances of his life, and make some comment on his char- 
acter. 

Giles Wordsworth was the son of a farmer, who 
looked well to himself, and obtained the good will of the 
inhabitants of the village, then called Starborough.— 
The old gentleman had received no education, save what 
he scraped together by a few month’s attendance at the 
district school. This he thought sufficient for all ordi- 
nary purposes, and in pursuance of these feelings, he 
| gave Giles only the quant. suff. he had himself obtained. 
When Giles had attained majority, his father died, and 
he, an only child, entered upon the management of his 
property. I need not say that he prospered. He was a 
still man;— said little, and thought more. No one 
knew how he went on in the world, for he made no con- 
fidants among his townspeople. But, in time, he erected 
a store, and placed therein an agent. Then he silently 
purchased some shares in a new cotton factory in a 
neighboring town, which his penetration told him would 
yield him increase. By and by he married; and ina 


should, all might be gained. As it proved, Mr Mark’s 
desire for the public good, went only so far as that good 
did not,clash with his individual interests ; but then, his 
|private welfare conquered his circumspection, and he 
|opposed the road with all his ability. His influence 
| was great, and many were afraid that, in consequence, 
|the road would be lost. Agreeably to the wishes of all, 
Mr Wordsworth was engaged to argue the cause for the 
petitioners, against Mr Marks. There was great excite- 
ment. Mr Marks made a powerful speech. He brought 
forward all that could be said against the act, and cun- 
ningly arrayed specious arguments to combat truth.— 
Mr Wordsworth, in his plain way, remarked in the out- 
set, that he was sorry to oppose Mr Marks ; that nothing 
‘but his sense of duty compelled him, and after all, he 
‘did it with reluctance. But he did oppose him strongly 
‘and effectually. The prayer of the petitioners was 
granted, and the road laid out through Mr Marks’ 
grounds. 

Of course, Mr Marks was regularly nominated at a 
caucus as the people’s candidate for Senator. Butsome 
| presses advanced the name of Giles Wordsworth Esq. 
_as the truest patriot, evinced by his late disinterested at- 
tention to the interests of the people—and the name 
| spread like wild fire. There was, however, a pretty 
| sharp contest at the polls; but Giles Wordsworth gained 
ithe day by aclear majority of que hundred and forty 
| votes. 

Reader, think you that the Hon. Giles Wordsworth 
| was dishonest in this transaction ?—alas! such in most 
|instances is the way of the world! Itis hard to draw 
\the line between uprightness and dishonesty in this de- 
\ceitful life ! 








few years erected the house he now lives in, and built | At the time at which I have introduced the reader to 


the large factory behind. This was conclusive proof of|| this gentleman, he had two sons and a daughter; sever- 


his prosperity; but farther than these proofs, no evi- 
dence could be obtained. 








| 
| work to his own advantage. 
| 

' 


village, and in the House of which he was a member 


brought silent wisdom into good account. 
|\chairman of many important committees, and his re 


arguments generally carried conviction with them. 
|| Mr Wordsworth now saw an opportunity to moun 





lally aged twenty, sixteen, andten. Mr Wordsworth 
|had for many years before determined, that his two sons 


Giles grew ambitious and proud. He was as affable|/ should be so educated as to continue the honor of the 
| to his townspeople as ever, and retained his full share of|| family. He had unfortunately imbibed ideas of the hu- 
| their confidence ; but he was making every circumstance 


‘man mind in common with a majority of the people, 


He had’ been sent repre-||altogether inconsistent with truth. He went, with oth- 
sentative for several years, was the great man of the||ers, upon the ground, that the mind of every man can 


,|,embrace one study as well as another. True, it was fre- 


had extensive influence. He did not talk indeed, but he}|| quently remarked, then as now, that such a man had no 
He was} /aste for this, or a great taste for that; but these vague 


-||opinions were brought to no practical account. If aboy 


|| ports were listened to with profound attention ; and his|| was successful in the study of arithmetic, and failed in 


geography, his advancement in the one, was made an 
t}|argument against him in regard to the latter; and he 


||another round on the ladder of honor. The term of the}! was told, that if he did well in arithmetic, nothing but 


Senator from that county would soun expire. The in-| laziness prevented him from doing well in geography, 
cumbent, Mr Marks, was a very popular man, and un-||and he was flogged accordingly ; and even in our col- 
der ordinary circumstances, would undoubtedly have||leges, then and now, were all judged alike, and that 
been re-elected without opposition. But the plan of a ‘student pronounced the best, who might actually be infe- 
new road, which would be of essential benefit to several || rior, and the one condemned whose abilities could place 
large towns, but would much injure Mr Marks, was||him far above all competitors. 

drafted, and Mr Wordsworth determined to avail him- Mr Wordsworth’s oldest son, called after himself 
self of the situation of affairs. He discoursed with||Giles, had ever alove for mechanicalemployments. At 
many from the county, about the road; remarked upon | the age of two years, he would slyly get his father’s 
the general advantages which would accrue; observed, || hammer and nails, and pound them into whatever wood 
that to him it was of no importance, but he felt interest-|| he found, to the great detriment of stairs, doors, &c. — 
ed for others; was sorry it would injure his esteemed |; When four years old, he dissected a set of nice imported 
friend Mr Marks, but hoped that gentleman would yield || tools of curious mechanism, unscrewing the litile parts 
to the wishes of the public; and, finally, by his gener-}| without the least injury. This seemed to grow upon 
ous kindness in farthering the business, the route was||him, and his books were ever neglected for his tools. 


surveyed, and the commissioners sat to determine upon |; His father tried to repress this passion. He conceiv- 
ed it to be a wild vagary, that deserved the severest rep- 


| 





| 











laying it out. 
Mr Wordsworth knew that even if Mr Marks did||rehension. Day after day was this little fellow punished 
| not oppose his will to the desire of others, yet his inter-||and sent to his books; and as he grew older he learned 
ference would be even then a benefit to him — and if he|! to dread the sight of his father. He would rejoice when 
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his parent was absent —for then he would get out his 
carts that he had made, and erect his little mill on the 
rivulet, and study new inventions: and if detected, and 
sent into the house, he would stand by the window and 
wonder ‘ why his father would not let him set his mill 
a going, whenit didn’t hurt any body.’ 

James was of a contrary disposition. He was still 
and attentive to his books. His progress was rapid. — 
He took up Latin and Greek a year before Giles, and 
accomplished more in half the time. For this seeming 
laziness, Giles was daily flogged: all his father’s tools 
and his waggons were taken from him and he was driv- 
en to his study. 

I will not pursue the characters of the two farther, as 
they will develope themselves in the course of the tale. 

It is the night of the — of August, and on the morrow 
the boys start for the University. Mr Wordsworth is 
seated by the window, and the young men are beside 


| proud, so rich, and of such standing in society? You 
speak like a very child, boy !’ 

‘Well, sir, as to the disgrace of being a mechanic, if 
you think it a disgrace, I am not willing to contradict 
you. But, truly, a good mechanic is preferable to a bad 


sired to give youa proof. Of my mechanical powers I 
on proud. I must say it, it is the whole pleasure of my 
existence to indulge them. You were lately, sir, absent 
‘on your senatorial duties. I confess that during that 
time I studied little. ButI constructed a machine which 
\will doa part of the work in the factory better and in 
half the time that your present ill-contrived machinery 
/will do it. ‘Will you see it, sir? 
Mr Wordsworth, out of curiosity, followed his son. 
| He led the way toa dell among the hills, where was a 
/model of a machine, set in operation by a little rivulet. 





him; and while Giles’ face wears a look of calm dis- | 


content, James seems pleased with the prospects of a 

college life. After atime Mr Wordsworth speaks 
‘Well, boys, to morrow I bid you farewell. Remember 

both of you, that a parent is ever anxious for the happi- 


ness of his children. They canenter upon no pursuit || 
which will not deeply interest him, and even the little || 


occurrences of daily life have an importance in his eyes, 
as connected with them, which a stranger could not ap- 
preciate. There is no action, or even word of his chil- 
dren, which a father does not carefully watch, almost 
unknown to himself, and the slightest deviation from 
propriety, occasions a pang of regret. A parent sees in 
his children the supporters of his own honor, and his 
own honesty. He knows that the opinions and the man- 
ners of young men are carefully scanned by the world, 
tosee whether those opinions have been properly trained, 
and those manners cultivated by the parent. Here is 


advantages. Mr Wordsworth saw in a moment the 
and its consequent value, and his pleasure was portrayed 
upon his countenance. Giles took advantage of the 
favorable symptoms. 

‘I can do something, sir,’ said he, proudly. 

‘Yes,’ answered Mr Wordsworth, ‘and you have 
|proved by this what you may do in any thing, by atten- 
| tion.’ 

‘ But this is different from the study of the languages. 


? 


mind: Trust me, sir, 1 fear your discoveries in the 
philosophy of mind will find few supporters. No—you 
can do if you will. Go to college — let such empioy- 
ments as these alone. They will do to amuse leisure 
hours, but no farther. 
books. That isthe only true fame for a young man.’ 


Giles turned away, for he felt sick at heart. It can 


lawyer or physician. Of my abilities I have long de- 


Giles started it, and explained to his father its superior | 


change for the better it would introduce into his mills, | 


‘What! are you about to set up a new theory of) 


Distinguish yourself in your 


then another source of deep interest, added to those of || be easily imagined that a young man of good feelings, | 
parental affection. Study then my boys to consult the || and good abilities too, who wished to gain the approba- 
feelings of your parents, not only in important duties, ||tion of his parents, yet found his own wishes ever 
but in what would be called little things. Bein allthings||thwarted, his hopes frowned on, his plans pronounced 
not only just, but Jet justice be assisted by gentlemanly ‘criminal, and himself forced to pursue a course con-! 
demeanor. Be ever on your guard — ever watchful. —| trary to every inclination, would become weary of ex-|| 


| 





| Giles, as she loves you now! 





| « Yes, Esther, and I will not deceive you by suffering 
i} . 

| you to ascribe all my melancholy to the sorrow at part- 
‘}ing with you. I know your good sense would not be 


\' flattered, should I yield to grief at events which must 
happen; especially when I shall be so near you, and 
|| meet you again soscon. But, Esther, it is the cireum- 
| stances under which I go, which so weigh me down. JI 
| have just conversed with my father, and I find that all 
‘his hopes are fixed upon our attaining a high rank in 
‘college. James may — will succced; but I shall disap- 
‘point him. It is the prospect of the misery I xm to en- 
||dure, and which cannot but be reflected on you, which 
| makes me so sad.’ 
| ‘ Ah, Giles,’ answered Esther, ‘ hope is far better than 
|| despair, even although the prospect be most discourag- 
‘ing. It will accomplish more. Despair enervates, — 
|jhope encourages. If my advice is worth aught to you, 
''go with a light heart;—do as well as you can, and 
then —’ 
| ‘But my father will not allow that I do as well as I 


| 
| 


|;am able. I may attain a respectable mediocrity, — but 
mediocrity with him is as unworthy as failure. The 
family have joined in his feelings —even little Ellen 
says Iam lazy. Your father too, Esther — what will so 
proud a man—for he is proud, — what will he say to 
my ill success ?’ 

| ‘Must you of course have ill success, Giles 2? 

‘I fearso. They tell me that rank in college is taken 
in the lump;—that there is no distinction of branches, 
| and that the Languages materially influence the result, 
\|There is therefore but little hope. All wiil scorn me. 
|| I shall be set down for a blockhead — and that, more than 
all, would drive me to despair, for I am conscious of 
abilities that I may with reason be proud of. My father 
and family will treat me with coldness, and your father 
|| will join them. All will despise me!’ 
| ‘Not ail, Giles. There is one who will then love you 
There is one who will 
feel that you are worthy, and if her smile can cheer you, 
you shall not despair! J will not leave you, Giles— 
and there is Cne other, whose frown you should fear 
more than the frown of men; whose approbation should 
sustain you under every reversion. Trust in Him, 





| 
| 
| 


Above all, remember that college is not a place for idle-||istence. There is nothing so painful to the mind as the 


ness or folly. As you value my peace —study, distin- 
guish yourselves. You can do it— you yourselves are 
conscicus of it, and more signal therefore will be the 
shame of failure.’ 


James replied that he should try to deserve his father’s 


approbation, and ran at the call of his sister to look at|/lane shaded by overhanging trees. 
her bees. Giles remained silent by his father, without || around the base of the bill, and after pursuing his walk 
exhibiting any signs of having been affected by his || until the village was shut from the sight, he came upon 
words; and Mr Wordsworth, now that they were alone, ||a handsome dweiling, whose tasteful owner had here 


thus in a stern manner addressed him: 


‘[ fear, Giles, that itis your determination to continue ||a bright face that had been watching by the window, | 
in the same course of perversity which has ever marked '!smiled on him, and Esther Hall came out to meet him: | 
your conduct. From a child you have been disobedient. | 
It has been with the utmost difficulty that you have been || come at last. I was afraid something had detained you, 


| ‘ : ie cos 
continued cramping of all its aspirations. 


|ments may be endured; but when all energy is chained, 
| despair begins his reign. 


Disappoint- || 


| Giles, and you cannot despair!’ 
Giles bent his head at Esther’s solemn rebuke, and af- 
ter conversation, Which to them was very, very dear, 


but which would sound light to other ears, they turned 
| homeward. Their walk back was almost as silent as 
their coming, and when they had nearly reached Es- 
ther’s abode, and Giles hesitatingly paused to bid her 


| Giles walked mournfully down the beautiful strect of 
the village for some distance, then turned into a narrow 





i The lane curved 
| farewell, he saw the tears glistening in her eyes, and for 
| amoinent she leaned on his shoulder and wept; then 

she wiped away the symbols of her grief, and taking a 
|| chosen a retired seat. 


2» h reache ’ 1 r ere > -. 3 . 
He had not reached the door ere , smal] book from her bosom, she placed it in his hand. 


‘Giles,’ said she, ‘I would give you some litile re- 
membrancer of me, and I have chosen this. It is the 
Testament, the word of God! You know that we have 
both learned somewhat to love Him,and I hope we shall 


‘ Well,’ said she, extending both hands, ‘so you have 


prevailed on to study; your books have been neglected || Giles; and I should have been sorry not to meet you, as, never forget Him. You are guing, Giles, to join a body 


for frivolous pursuits, while your brother has endeav-|| jt is for the last time.’ 


ored to gain my approbation by extreme diligence. You 


seem desirous to thwart all my wishes—to degrade}! words. 





yourself and your family, to’ 
‘No—no—my father; I assure you, you are and 


of young men, where mirth must ever reign, and may 
Her voice was slightly tremulous as she spoke the last, sometimes take an unholy covering. O do not, for my 
Giles did not answer her, but taking her arm, | sake, suffer yourself to be led to temptation! As long 
they walked for some distance in silence. Esther could) as you resist the first encroachments of the subtle enemy, 
not but perceive his melancholy, and with anxiety she; you are safe; let him once whisper in your ear, and he 


have been deceived. I have never desired to disobey joe his countenance as they proceeded on. They} will soon become master of your keart. Never, Giles, I 
you! Ihave, although you may disbelieve me, tried to;,;crossed the village road, and directed their course} pray you, be led to swear! I can conceive of nothing 
J 5 ) | y 3 


be a dutiful son. Had I indulged in extravagance or 
idleness, or yielded to bad habits, I should allow the 
justice of your reproof. But I cannot now. I have 
only neglected study for the use of tools—and I may 
say in the same way, that James has neglected tools for 
study. Ido not feel it in my nature to attend to the lan- 
gauges, and never can I bring my mind to bear upon 
them: and it is with the greatest labor that I have gained 
sufticient knowledge of the Latin and Greek to enable 
me to enter college. Ican never distinguish myself 
there, if suecess depend on these branches. Now if I 
were allowed to exercise my love of mechanism ’ —— 
‘What!’ angrily interrupted Mr Wordsworth, ‘you 
would then disgrace your family by becoming a very me- 
chanic! Giles, J am ashamed of you! and think you 
that Mr Hall would ¢jlow you to marry his daughter, if 
he thought you would become a mechanic ?— He, so 


toward the sweet vallies among the hills. Nota word, which would sooner destroy all reverence fer a Supreme 
was spoken until they paused, and sat down ona grassy | 3eing, than the habitual taking of his name in vain; — 
bank, beneath an arbor formed of interlaced branches and when we respect not the Lawgiver, we can have 
and running vines. It was the spot consecrated to their! little persnasion to obey his laws. You may wonder, 
holy affection, and was endeared to them by all the! Giles, that I should speak thus; but it is the best proof 
pleasant recollections of their love. It was the spot | of my sincere love. Read this, Giles. Good bye !— Do 
where that love was first uttered in words, and strength-; not be east down by imagined evils. Remember what I 
ened by endeared communion. Giles here released his || have said — hope is far better than despair! But I must 
companion’s arm, and wiping off the slight perspiration || not talk longer — farewell!’ 
which had gathered on his brow, for the evening breeze|| Giles pressed her hand, and turned homeward, unable 
had not yet risen, he looked out upon the still vale and} to speak. But if at that period of unhappiness, aught 
said mournfully — alleviated his pain, it was the consciousness that one so 
‘ Well, Esther, to-morrow at sunrise I leave for Cam-| pure, so hallowed — was his own! 
bridge.’ | ‘The reader has scen the cast of Esther’s mind; it may 
Esther did not immediately answer, but soon smiling! interest him to know something of her person. + She was 
through a half-gathered tear, she said -- just eighteen, and therefore in the bloom of womanhood. 
‘ But vacation will soon come, Giles ’— , She was of a rather petite figure, yet finely proportioned. 
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Her hair was dark — her forehead full and high. She 
was not handsome, unless the calm placidity of the re- 
pose of her countenance, and her benevolent, chastened 
smile, would make her so. But she was beiter than | 
handsome —she was good ; and therefore beloved by all. | 
Old and young loved her— good and bad loved her.— 
Her sweetness and purity won all hearts. 

Reader, think not that Esther’s religion made her un- | 
warrantably sedate and retired. No:—She could join | 
in the frolic with the gayest. Think not that she frowned | 
on the sports of youth—No. Her religion told her that } 
joy and pleasure are necessary to the equilibrium of the | 


Think not that she obtruded her opinions on her asso- | 
ciates. She labored to do good by the influence of a | 
spotless example. | 
And all were glad when Giles was declared her lover: | 
—for Giles was the foundation of all jollity in Words- 
worthtown. He could make the sternest iaugh. He | 
was naturally the most merry hearted fellow in the | 
world. More than that, his mechanical powers, his 
judgment, and his general talents, were useful to his 
towns people. He was often, although so young, applied | 
to for advice by those far older than himself; and while 
he was loved for his good feetings, he was respected for | 
his good sense. 
The next morning, Giles and James were off at sun- 
rise. The !ast word Mr Wordsworth said to them, was, 
© You must be the first two in your class.’ 











‘Squire Wordsworth,’ said Ben Jones, an old villager, | 


who thought very well of himself and his opinions, to 
Mr Wordsworth, as he rode by the meeting house on the |, 
afternoon of that day —‘ Gqniee, I’ve heard that you’d | 
like to sell that’ere black colt o’ yourn, and I’d like jest 
to enquire the price. What do you pretend to ask for | 
that crittur ?’ | 
‘I’ve concluded not to sell her, Mr Jones.’ i 


| 
| 
} 
! 


‘Oh, have you! Well speakin o’ that cclt—I want to 
know, Squire, if you’re goin to send them boys o’ yourn 
to college ?’ 

‘They started this morning, Sir.’ 

‘Oh, did they! Well, I was goin to say, Squire, that 
I cal’late the youngest on ’em ’}] do tarnation well there; 
but I kinder suspect that Giles had better a’ staid to, 
home. I don’t know much about them’ere colleges, but | 
I’ve a kind of an idee that they won’t larn such a chap | 
as Giles nothin on’y to think himself a leetle bigger than 
other folks. That’s on’y my notion about the thing! , 
Giles won’t make no great of a lawyer, nor a doctor, 
nora minister; and that’s putty much all they larn to! 
be to college. Butifhe’d a set up a machine shop, he’d 
a made a mazin’ sight vo’ money afore ten years, or I lose 
my guess! I ask your pardon, Squire, for speakin so 
kinder plain, but that’ere’s my notion, and you know its 
best for to say right out. Giles did n’t seem to me to take 
after that Latin stuff and such kind o’ lingo, and I don’t | 
see, Squire, what use there is o’ drivin a feller where he 
don’t take a likin to go. Howsomever, that’s on’y my | 
notion!’ 

‘Well, I’m very much obliged to you, Mr Jones for | 
your opinion, and I shall give it weighty consideration. 
Good afternoon, Sir.’ 


‘Good afternoon, Squire. *spect you'll find me 
right about this’ere. Howsomever, different folks has 
different idees ’bout things, and like as not it’ll turn out 
on'y my notion, but I gen’ally, Squire, guess putty 
right.’ | 


—_ 


It is not necessary for the progress of our tale, to fol- 
low the brothers minutely through their college course. 
Suffice it to say that Giles’ fears were more than verified. | 
His feelings can, however, be better understood by the | 
perusal of a letter which he wrote to Esther in his Jun- 
ior year: 


Dear Estuer—I have refrained from declaring my opinion of | 
the advantages of College life, until I should have fairly tested ; 
them. To all your inquiries, you will remember that I have re- | 
turned only vague replies. You have told me that J have looked | 
sad and unwell. Never, Esther, have I passed so many unhappy ||. 
hours, as since I have been a student. You know that I entered | 
with a foreboding of disappointment, and my fears have been real- 

¢ There is much of evil mingled with the good obtained at | 


College. The system of education is a wrong one —a dangerously 
wrong one! All minds, let their tendencies be what they may, are 
confined to a certain set of studies, and all are judged of alike.— 
Emulation is the key-stone of College improvement; and some 
proud, golden minds, are chained and dragged under foot by this 
deadly system. I have seen some of my classmates, who felt that 
their parents looked to their success with absorbing interest, delve | 
in studies which they hated, because to them they were confined: | 
and night aiter night, have they closed themselves in their rooms | 
||and labored, until the sweat has stood on their brows: and in des- 
| pair at waut of success, in studies that their Maker never mecant 
jthey should be successful in, they have cursed all study, and giving 
themselves up to ignoble sloth — have been ruined forever ! 

All prizes and honors are bestowed for general superiority : — 





|\therefore a young man, who may be inferior in a majority of his | | 


mind; and she was as blithe as any in the dance. — ||studies, although he may be complete master of others, is dis- 


igraced, and set down as a blockhead; obtaining no credit, where 
he is entitled to high honor. 
And etaulation throws a firebrand among classmates. In the lan- 


|| 


the forecastle. It wasa pleasing employment. It was 
|so artlessly innocent. So much like a very child. I 
/had no doubt that every one on board, as he looked at 
j|my little white feet, was thinking of a lovely wood 
jnymph, or a sweet little pet lamb. While I was thus 


| employ ed, the cook, a colored man, drew nigh and eyed 
|me some time, as I thought, with pensive admiration; 
| but suddenly he demanded in a harsh voice, what I 
| meant by washing my feet in that kettle, which he had 
|just filled for the purpose of cooking vegetables. I ex- 
'plained to him my ideas of the subject, whereupon he 
approached me wrathfully, but contented himself with 
knocking my hat overboard. He then showed no dis- 
| position to do me any farther violence; but gave me his 
|hand with a frankness and cordiality quite remarkable ; 
\while a peculiar smile, by which the corners of his 








guage of one who has fallen a little below two or three others, al- 


thou igh I know him to be a young man of superior abilities — ‘It | 


pn kindled a very Hell anong us! James—you know, Esther—is 
an excellent linguist. He has worked hard and successfully on the 
||languages, for he loves them, and as they are the main branches 
during the two first years, he is one of the first in his class. But 
his elevation will become a plague spot to him. To obtain it he has 
been compelled to sacrifive the good feeling of his competitors, and 
by two or three is hated with dreadful bitterness. That hate may 
follow him to his grave! 

I, Esther, have toiled on the languages, until ny head has ached, 
and iny heart grown sick. It has been labor worse than thrown 





|| away. I could not master them, and I am called negligent !—I 


jnegligent! O, knew you the painI have endured! In mathematics 
| 

| have done far better, for I understand them and could study them 
| with pleasure ; but not being able to recite with a flow of words — 


|| for all knowledge is judged of by a simple recitation from the book 


\—f have obtained no proper share of credit, and those who have 
good memories, who never spent more than ten minutes on a les- 
|son, have gone above me, and have laughed at me for my failure, 
after so hard study ! 


‘mouth were drawn back to his ears and the most lovely 
| white teeth displayed, assured me that he was a man of 
great suavity. It is singular how easy this little dispute 
|was adjusted. Had it occurred in Weehawken, in nine 
cases out of ten, a regular fistcuff would have been the 
result, 

Among my fellow passengers was one who had been 
usher in a school. He was a man of great literary at- 
|tainments, having ciphered as far as Double Position, 
‘and read Virgil half through. He soon evinced a dis- 
|position to make my acquaintance. This was exceed- 
ingly flattering, as he had a handkerchief full of pound 
cake in his berth, anda bunch of long nines in his trunk. 
, We entered into a pleasant discourse. ‘I think’, said I 
| pulling up my cravat with the utmost presence of mind, 
|and elevating myself on the balls of my fect —‘ that the 





may not suffer much. It will be vacation soon, and I will then 
| speak at large. Till then with changeless love, 


{jthe letters I should write from abroad. 
||Sloop was ready to proceed up the North River, I bade | 
||adieu to my mother, who, you know, always considered | 


‘|back a Dutchman!’ I stowed my baggage in the sloop’ S| 


|town of Weehew ken has produced some men of exquis- 
In the words of one of our distinguished professors— ‘More lite genius.’ 
rig — ee bang val = repro. ‘Undoubtedly abil the gentlemanly usher, crossing his 
canain ae aes enthaae wie Pee eee forefinger with his rattan in an exquisitely impusing 

Tam not high in my class! What will my father say? Tam mis- || Manner ; and he looked straight at me, and I looked 


||erable when I think of il! jstaight at him —we understood each other. It was a 


I have understood, Esther, that unfortunate speculations have 


mutual compliment — one of those touching little inci- 
considerably involved your father. LIhope, for his sake, that he 


‘dents in real life which require no explanation, but 
which the pencil of Raphael could have given to the 
Ever yours—Farewell.’ || me, glowing canvass. 
There was a stout lady on board, who although not 
—= handsome, was very attentive tome. Having dropped 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS ‘one of my kid gloves, she stooped and picked it up for 
OF SKUNK’S MISERY AND TARRYTOWN, |\me with great gallantry. 
STATE OF NEW YORK. Iand the usher entered into the merits of popular 
BY N. P, VANHUYSEN, A. M. ‘writers. He mentioned one Irving who wrote a satire 


[ CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 








No, &. |on the Dutch, ealled ‘ Knickerbocker.’ We bothagreed 
Orizinal. ‘that this Irving was a fool, and his writings poor trash, 
rigina | 








that no intelligent and delicate gentleman would read. 
Prrvioes to leaving Weehawken, my native town, I) But the cook is calling me to dinner, and I conclude, for 


was invited to a famous sucking of eggs, which was}! the present. 


Bo? } 
held in the barn of Mynheer Von Biunderbudget. Ma- | 
ny flattering things were said to me, on this august occas| 
sion, as it was known that I had never left home before, | 
and great anticipations were indulged with respect to 


When the 


soNnc. 
IS NOT MY IIOME. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


oO THIS 





Original. 





O Tus is not my home! 
I miss the glorious sea, 

its white and sparkling foam, 
And lofiy melody. 


me a very smart boy; and, taking a stocking full of sour | 
crout and a jar of bonyclapper under my arm, I set out! 
for the wharf. Just as I was stepping on board, our 
worthy schoolmaster, Mr Higgingbottom, shook hands 
with me. I shall never forget his parting injunction. —| 
Every young man who leaves Weehawken would do 
well to bear itin mind. ‘ Be sure,’ said he,‘ and come 


All things seem strange to me — 
I miss the rocky shore, 
Where broke so sullenly 
The waves with deafening roar : 


The sands that shone like gold 
Beneath the blazing sun, 
O’er which the waters rolled, 
Soft chanting as they run: 


cabin, and had been some time in doing it, when upon | 
going on deck, for the purpose of shaking my clean’ 
white handerchief to such of my friends as might be on | 
|| the wharf, I perceived that the sloop had already sailed | 
'a great ways from the land. I was surprised at this, for | 
|I had not felt the vessel move. I looked toward Wee- | 
‘haw ken, and felt that I had left behind me an earthly 
|| paradise. I could still see the top of the big tree which | 
| Stands opposite to Uncle Tenbroecks house, but the duck 
|pond and school house were lost to my view. I felt that 
I had need of all my fortitude; but I was —— to 
show myself the hero that I really am. I stripped oft 
my shoes and stockings, and rolling up my tight pants 
as high as I could get them, began todabble my feet ina 
large. kettle of water which the cook had just set upon 


And O—the glorious sight! 
Ships moving to anc'fro, 
Like birds upon their flight — 

So silently they go! 





I climb the mountain’s height, 
And vainly gaze around — 
No water cheers my sight, 
I hear no rushing sound. 


O— would I were at home, 
Beside the vaulting sea, 

To bathe within its foam, 
And list its melody ! 
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SYMPATHY. 


Original. 





Wuo ever lived that did not hope to find the phantom, and who 
ever lived that found it? 


Eartu has no sympathy. — This lesson stern, 
Humanity may shrink from, but must learn ; 
Earth has no sympathy, for love is not, 

Though sent to soothe, to grace and gild our lot, 
Love is not sympathy. — It may be pure, 

Be born to bless, to brighten, and allure, 

Entwined with every fibre of the heart, 

And of our being, far the better part ; 

It may defy the chilling touch of time, 

It may survive mid ruin, wreck and crime ; 

Yet none have lived but mourned the dark decree, 
Forbidding it to blend with sympathy. — , 


Earth has no sympathy — where e’er we turn, 
This truth siill startles — wise were we to learn! 
Thou sweepst the string — to me, while heaven is thine, 
’T is discord all, though discord most divine ; 

A pleasant sound, but sweeter far to me, 

The breath of spring, the voice of infancy; 
The soothing hum on summer evening heard, 
The blossom’s whisper by the breezes stirred ; 
The holy silence of the hosts above, 

The lightest murmur of the lips we love! 
Where lurks the spell in music ?— can there be 
In sound unmeaning, hidden harmony ? 

That softening influence is to me unknown, 
Which soothes the savage, which sustains the throne, 
Which bade, in ancient time, the demon flee, 
Which chains the restless monster of the sea ; 
Disarms the reptile, deadly from its birth, 

And boasts an empire boundless as the earth! 


Love is not sympathy : —in good or ill, 
This deep discordance wounds us, haunts us still — 
*T is thine, my brother, to adore the art 
Which bids the canvass into being start ; 
To feel regrets for faults I cannot see, 
Dwell rapt on beauty, unrevealed to me, 
And while I see absorption o’er thee steal, 
’T is perfect all 1 Anow, but do not feel! 


I gaze in rapture on the midnight sky, 
And read the record God hath graved on high; 
Adore his wisdom in those worlds afar, ® 
Bid millions live, repeopling every star ; 

And soaring far beyond the radiant dome, 

Where vast immensity hath reared her home; 
Hail the veiled seraph and the angel bright, 

Who revel free mid uncreated light ; 

And reckless of my dwelling-place — the sod, 

Hold high communion at the throne of God! 

Then turn to earth, and with a spirit fraught 

With inspiration from the God-head caught; 

While ‘thoughts that breathe’ are glowing at the heart, 
And ‘words that burn’ wild ecstasy impart, 

From thee, my brother, who with me hast scanned 
The matchless wonders of that mighty hand, 
Sought nature in her sunshine and her shroud, 
And traced the lightning to ‘its home — the cloud ;’ 
One look alone — one answering glance I seek, 
lask not words, — for words, alas, are weak ! 

— In vain —I feel there is for me at will, 

A voice, a spell, to thee a mystery still, — 

Nought canst thou trace in those bright orbs on high, 
But ‘diamond points to deck the midnight sky !’ 
No thought to thee their ceaseless music brings, 
Beyond the clod to which thy spirit clings! 


Love is not sympathy — not thus ’t will be, 
When the pure spirit, fettered not, but free, 
Upward and onward, soaring from the sod, 
Folds its bright pinion at the throne of God! 
There the perfection of its bliss will be, 
What earth denied it — Love and Sympathy ! 


BuLWER. 


Original Nautical Sketches. 





WHALING IN THE PACIFIC. 
Chapter EX. 


Original. 





Preparations for taking Whales — Directions of the Captain. 


As scon as the anchors were stowed, the cables un- 
bent, and all snug, a little grindstone, which had been 
several voyages round Cape Horn, was cast loose from 
its station at the try-works, and dragged a-midships, — 
when the boat-steerers, having exchanged several whis- 
pers, with great gravity, and cast many an ominous) 
glance at the boys who sat upon the windlass whittling! 
thowl-pins, vanished into the fore-hold, and soon re- 
turned lugging up their armfulls of harpoons and lan- 
ces. This display of barbed iron and edged steel, oper- 
ated like a spell upon every one. The captain dropped 
| his smooth plane, the mate stalked heavily forward ; — 
| Ben looked wondrous wise, and the boys cast a scowling 
‘glance at the ‘Wheel of Fortune.’ The second mate | 
| pouted, and approached the scene of action, demanding; 
‘of his boat-steerer whether he had picked out his lances| 
lyet. By this time Mr Hussey had joined the squad.—| 
He took up one of the irons, and after turning it over) 
several times in his hands, and surveying it with an ex-) 
ulting scrutiny, similar to that betrayed by Ulysses when | 
he received his long-lost bow, he said to Mr Swain, ! 
‘ How far can you dart an iron ? | 

There was an aigof conscious superiority in the man-) 
ner of Mr Hussey, when he asked the question, which 
Swain could not well brook; he therefore took a lance 
|in his hand, and directed his discourse to Starbuck, his 
|boat-steerer. ‘In grinding your irons,’ said he, ‘ observe 
| this rule: lay the whole broad side flat on the stone, and 
‘do not lift it, until yon think it is completely done.— 
| Serve all the four sides in that way, and you will havea’ 
| Sharp iron.’ | 














‘ter deck. ‘Go up, Richards,’ said the first mate, ‘ look 
all round, and see what you can see; and see a sperm 
whale, if you can see one, and see that you sing out, if 
you do see one. Go on the top-sail yard — that’s high) 

‘enongh. The old man will make some jack-cross-trees | 

‘soon; and if he don’t, I dont care, for I don’t want to 
see no whale till the ship’s put to rights, and we get our 


‘Mast heads there,’ shouted the captain from the quar- | 


hoist the colors at the mizen peak. See that the cook 
has victuals prepared for the men in the boats, against 
the return of the boats ; and if we get any whale, mixa 
whole bucket full of switchell for the men to drink. If£ 
we get no whale, they get no switchell. If as how you 
can do all this, Ben, we’ll have you for ship-keeper,’ 

Ben stroked his whiskers, and looked up a-gum. He 
was much pleased with his newly acquired dignity, for 
two reasons. Ist— He liked to do with every body just 
as he pleased. 2dly — He had beard such dismal tales 
of hair-breadth ’scapes, stoven boats, broken aims, and 
dislocated necks, since he had embarked in this new en- 
terprise, that he thought he would rather face a frigate’s 
flaming battery than a vicious sperm whale. 

Two jack-cross-trees were made by the captain, and 
placed over the top-gallant-heads — one atthe fore, the 
other at the main. One man was stationed on each, to 
look out for whales, and relieved every two hours. One 
of the boat-steerers was kept continually aloft with the 
man on the main-top-gallant cross-trees —- so that while 
one watched, the other covertly slept. Many along nap 
have I enjoyed at mast-head — and as I have slept, my 
narrative must here enjoy a repose of a few weeks, and 
waking again, we will find ourselves within hail of the 
Equinoctial Line, where, the reader will perceive, oc- 
currences took place, which were enough to wake the 
soundest sleeper. 


The Mates at variance. — A whale discovered ; pursued, and lost.— 
Anger of Mr Swain. — Porpoises taken; mode of treatment. 


.The General S. has been to the Western Islands, and 
obtained a supply of vegetables from the Portuguese — 
| thence she has pursued her course in a south-west direc- 
ition, and without meeting with any remarkable occur- 
‘rence, has nearly reached the Line. 
| The ship and the boats are in readiness for taking 
| whales, and the officers and men very anxious to make 
| a beginning. 





| The question with the captain and officers has been: 
|‘ Who shall kill the first whale ? Beis have been laid ; 
| disputes have arisen; and the flame of emulation has 
'been fanned to its highest pitch. But between the two 
| mates, the spirit of rivalry has known no medium — in- 
| creased greatly by a jealous difference which has long 
| subsisted, and that is not strange. Mr Hussey and Mr 
Swain were never made to agree. Their tastes, man- 


|; ners, feelings, and sentiments being as unlike as it were 


REBECCA. 


boats ready. Mr Swain, get up the spun-yarn wench, 
and let’s have them new yarns spun up for sarving the’ 
back stays, and set the boys to making sinnit out of them | 
o!d strands in the bezzil.’ All hands were soon em-| 


| 


boats. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon, the bell struck eight. 
The decks were swept, and the crew knocked off work. | 
All hands were then called aft, when the captain and of-| 
ficers proceeded to choosing boats’ crews. After every. 
boat had received her complement of men, Ben stood in| 
some little confusion upon finding himself overlooked in| 
the choice — as the Scripture saith: ‘ Behold, the har-| 


of ship-keeper. ‘You will take charge of the ship,’ said) 
\ the sagacious captain, when I am off after whales.—| 
| 


them mind you. When we are off in the boats, you 


can without gallying the whales. If you get a boat 
| stove, you must go to her with the ship. Keep the run 
of the whales too. If the boats are near enough to the 
| ship to see you, take off your hat, and stretch out your 
; arm toward the whales. If the boats are so far off from 
_the ship that they cannot discern you, then hoist the jib, 
\if the whales come up to leeward, then brail up the 
|spanker. If they come up to windward, haul out the 
_spanker, and run down the jib. As long as the whales 
are up, keep the little black signal flying; when the 








ployed, some in the rigging, and others in fitting the), 


vest is past, and the winter is come, and I am not gath-| 
ere’. Bur Ben’s alarm was premature, and he found| 
that although last, he was not least, when the captain | 
‘invested him with all the privileges, honors, and degrees. 


| Your crew is the cook and steward; you must make|| 


‘must station yourself at mast-head, and not come down, || 
except when you want to work the ship. You must! 
_keep in sight of the boats, and as near to them as you! 





| whales go down, take in your signal. If anything hap- 
pens in my absence, that makes you want me on board, 


possible for them to be, and both be men. Both of them 
were sensible that whichsoever got the first whale would 
receive marks of approbation from the captain, and 
even be talked about in Nantucket; yes, would have his 
name up in the Insurance Office. 


| 


| Such was the state of things, when upon a clear, sun- 
, Shiny day, two hands and Gardner the boat-steerer being 
| aloft, Capt. Coffin came on deck. ‘ Look sharp, there 
valofi,’ cricd he, ‘look all round; if you see white water, 
| or any thing else, let me know.’ 

‘ Ay, ay, sir,’ responded the boat-steerer, rousing up, 
‘and relapsing quickly into a dose. 

The captain sauntered along to the rail, and mount- 


|| ing it, cast his eyes around upon the waters for a mo- 


ment, when giving a sudden start, he sprang upon deck 
with a noise which made the helmsman turn round.-- 
| The mate looked at him, but saw nothing in his counte- 
| nance unusual; but a closer observer than Mr Hussey, 
|might have perceived a slight quivering in his nether 
|lip, and other symptoms of smothered rage and cen- 
|cealed agitation. 

| The captain walked fore and aft the deck several 
times with a hurried step, then looking up toward the 
| main-top-gallant-head, cried in a harsh voice, ‘ Are your 
eyes made of marble stones, there aloft ! 


As when Satan, stooping to whisper in the ear of 
sleeping Eve, uprose at touch of Michael’s dart, so, ina 
flash, the boat-steerer sprang upon his feet; and as he 
rose, he said to his companion, ‘ We shall have whale’s 
flukes playing about our ears in less than ten minutes.’ 


‘I see,’ cried Gardner, ‘ something to windward, about 
two cables’ lengths from the ship, which looks like the 
point of a rock, sticking out of the water and glistening 





in the sun.’ f 
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‘With that rock you shall grease your chops before 
you sleep, you careless blackguard !’ answered the cap- 
tain. 

At this annunciation, the mate gradually expanded his 
heavy eyes, and, fetching a yawn, stepped to the ship’s 
side. Upon looking out upon the sea, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘ My stars! Captain Coffin, here is a whale’s 
hump all out of water, close to us.’ 

‘ An old sog,’ said the captain, calmly. 

‘Can’t we get on him at this rising ? inquired the 
mate. 

‘Not unless you move a little brisker, Mr Hussey. — 
Mi, there! Lines in the boats! Come down from 
aloft! Bear-a-hand, and get your boats ready ! 

All was now hubbub and confusion. 

‘Shall I lower away?’ cried the second mate. 

‘Lay the main yard to the mast, and down boats !’ — 
bawled the captain. 

The boats tell into the water, and were manned in an 
instant. 

Mr Swain’s boat got the start. ‘Put up your craft, 
Starbuck,’ shouted Mr Swain. ‘ There! that will do— 
now down to your oar and pullaway. There she blows! 
Do you know what you have come here for, my boys? 
Do you, my hearties? What,do you? Then lay back 
and spring. O, give it to her, my sweet fellows. Ha! 
my choice ones, I see her — yes, Ido. O, there she lies 
like a log inthe water —a large whale. Seventy bar- 
rels of oil lies there, singing cut, ‘come and take me.’ 
Long strokes, my glorious boys; long backs, you dogs! 
I feel you. There she moves. O Neptune, go it, go it!’ 

Thus did Swain urge on his oarsmen, while he hove 
with might and main on the after oar with one hand, 
and guided the boat with the other. Starbuck, his boat- 
steerer, also kept crying out, ‘ Pull, pull, my good fel- 
lows, pull. Carry me up, and I’ll put it into him.’ But 
as the boat drew nigh to the whale, the exclamations of 
Starbuck grew weaker and weaker, while the second 
mate, with frenzied shouts and horrid cries, seemed to 
long to jump down the throat of the harmless fish.— 
They were now within half a dozen darts of the whale, 
who lay prone upon the wave, offering an excellent 
chance tu the harpooner. ‘Transported beyond all 
bounds, Swain jumped up and down in the boat like a 
man beside himself, hallooing and yelling, and, in the 
same breath, telling his boat’s crew to make no noise 
with their oars, but to ‘go on’ as still as possible. 

‘Give me time to stand up,’ cried Starbuck. 


‘When you stand up, don’t dart till I tell you,’ said 
Swain, ‘ but when you do dart, put it in up to the socket.’ 

‘1 will, replied the other. Just then Mr Swain heard 
the rattling of oars, and looking behind him, saw Mr 
Hussey close in his wake. Maddened at the sight, he 
cried aloud to his men, ‘Do for heaven’s sake spring — 
The boat don’t move — You’re all asleep; See, see ! — 
there she lies; Skote, skote!—O, spring! I love you, 
my dear fellows, yes, yes, Ido; I’ll do anything for you 
—I’ll give you my heart’s blood to drink ; only take me 
up to this whale — only this time; for this once, pull.— 
Oh, St Peter, St Jerome, St Stephen, St James, St John, 
and the devil on two sticks; carry me up — O, let me 
tickle him, let me feel of his ribs. There, there, — go 
on; O, O, O, — most on, most on, Stand up, Starbuck 
— Don’t hold you iron that way; put one hand over 
theend ofthe pole. Now, now out. Dart— dart. 

Ané Starbuck did dart, b most awkward man- 
ner; his first iron grazed le. The poor animal, 
alarmed at the smart, s is flukes, scattering the 
spray on all sides, whjg#’so gallied the boat-steerer that 
his second iron was Réve at random, and fell short of 
the mark; when the huge fish slowly raised his tail 
from the water like a dark cloud, and sunk from their 
sight forever. Petrified at the sight, Mr Swain stood 
speechless; his countenance turned of an ashy hue, — 
his quivering lips, blue as the surrounding wave. He 
threw himself backward upon the stern sheets, one arm 
resting on the loggerhead. His dim eye fell upon Star- 
buck, whg, abashed and confounded, was hauling in his 
irons, and coiling the stray line in the box of the boat. 
*T was such a calm as precedes an earthquake. In a 
moment, starting abruptly on his feet, Swain tore off his; 












| 
| 
| 


own hat, threw it down, and stamped upon it until he!! influence of these ‘good feelings,’ showed him his jour-| 


had fairly ground it into the boards beneath him — then | 


voice, between a roar and a scream, he cried out, ‘ Oh, 
distraction — Neptune a-jumping — the devil in chains.’ 
The scared sea-bird rose from off the wave —the sur- 
rounding waste of waters darkened, at these dread vo- 
ciferations. 

‘Oh, Starbuck, Starbuck,’ cried the mate, when the 
gust of passion had in some degree passed over, ‘ Who 
are you? what are you?— Miserable trash, scum of 
Nantucket, a whimpering boy from the chimney corner. 
By Neptune, I think you are afraid of a whale.’ 

Poor Starbuck had sustained the shock of epithets 
with incredible fortitude; but had you seen him when 
the terrible climax was added, you would have thought 
him a match for all the whales in the universe. Turn- 
| ing his no-longer averted eyes toward Swain, and fixing 
them full upon his countenance, full of reproof and an- 
ger, he glared upon him like a tiger about to spring upon 
his prey. He strove to speak, but his swollen heart 
choked his utterance. At length, drawing a lance from 
the rack, and tearing off the sheath, he presented it to 
the mate with the steel pointed at his own breast. — 
‘Dart,’ said he, ‘ dart’ —’t was all he could say. Swain 
| motioned back the weapon, and Starbuck burst into 
| tears. 

* Sit down to your oars, men,’ said Swain; but his an- 
ger had passed away, and never after was the second 
mate of the General S. heard to mention a syllable 
about this day’s disappointment. The boats were en- 
gaged during the remainder of the day in a fruitless 
search for the whale, and at night returned to the ship. 

Nothing of note transpired during the passage to Cape 
Horn, excepting that a few porpoises were taken. 

The following is the manner of treating those ani- 
mals, after they are hauled in. With a sharp knife, a 
man proceeds to cut a number of straight lines through 
the blubber from head to tail. Then inserting the knife 
under the end of the strips, he cuts a little of the blub- 
ber loose from the lean flesh. Taking the loose part in 
the hand, he peels off the strips, one after the other. un- 
til the porpoise is completely deprived of his jacket.— 








An axe is then produced; the head is cut off, and the 
brain-pan cleft in two parts. The brains are taken out, 
and carefully preserved ; when mixed with batter, and | 
fried like fritters, they are an excellent dish. The 
steward also takes possession of the best parts of the 
‘lean,’ for the use of the cabin. He chops it up fine, 
like sausage meat, mixing in sage, pepper, &c.; it is 
then fried in balls, and is justly esteemed a rarity. The 
refuse of the lean is given to the crew, who cook it as 
best suits them. The flukes and fins are hung up to dry 
on the main stay or martingale guys ; they are thus pre- 
served for a great length of time. After they have been 
| thus displayed for months, weathered many a blast, and 
| steamed in many a sun, they are taken down and boiled 
thoroughly. I consider them good eating; but men dif- 
fer in opinion, or lawyers could not live. The jaw con- 
tains much juicy blubber ; the oil is good for razors. — 
The jaw being well cleaned, serves for a whaleman’s 
comb, a fashion first introduced by mermaids. The 
ribs and trucks are cast into the sea. The blood is 
washed off the deck, and every one looks as innocent as 
if no murder had been committed. 








Arrival off Cape Horn. — The Mates ‘make up.’— Fac-simile of a 
sailor’s hand-writing. 


We are now to see the ship off the pitch of the Cape, 
where the hail and the sleet, the rain and the snow, the 
hollow blast and the big blue billow — dreamless nights, 
rheumatic pains, and thoughts on far-distant friends, — 
mingle like particles of water conjoined together by the 
cold. 

Secure in their floating-house, while one wide plain 
of tossing billows raged around them, the officers and 
crew, while laying to in a gale, held long conversations, 
and talked of days gone by, to while away the time.— 
|The two mates for a moment forgot their differences, 
j and talked freely together. Mr Hussey invited Mr 
Pe into his state-room, and imparted to him consid- 

erable information in regard to his own prospects, drank 
a few glasses of New England with him, and under the 














\} 


nal. The attention of Mr Swain was attracted by a 


extending his arms toward heaven, with a tremendous! |short piece on the first page of the journal. It was in 


these words, and here is the fac-simile of the hand- 
writing :’ 


gfiecl nk Hs bak 
my onest Trend 
fox peor The Cyoluees 


Should bee yours 
Ujv the LK lg 


Xe y “Pr bEherve 
re choke MEY 


Jere Rubel! | 


Mr Swain smiled as he read this poetry, and Russell 
taking that for a good omen, supposed that the other 
was vastly tickled with his wit. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Russell, ‘it’s true I’ve not had much 
booktionary larning, but I’m no ways lacking of mother 
wit, which is worth more than all your college bred put 
together.’ 

‘Are those lines original? said Swain, willing to 
make an experiment upon Russell’s veracity. 

‘Reginald ? cried Russell — ‘ No, no, it was no Regi- 
nald that wrote them varses; I wrote them myself.’ 

Just then the captain appeared. ‘Well, Mr Russell,’ 


said he, ‘we seem to make out very well off the Cape. 


Porter, in his journal, makes a great ado about getting 
round Cape Horn, and he was in a big frigate, while we 
are in nothing but a little whaleman, and make no fuss 
at all.’ 

‘ Porter ? said Russell, ‘let me see, I’ve heard some- 
thing about Porter. He was a big fellow, was’n he —a 
sort of a gineral Jackson ? 

‘Porter ?’ replied the captain; O yes, indeed —that 
he was. He wasa wonderful man, a monstrous fellow 
on the sea.’ 

‘ Aye, I thought he was something of a sea-monster,’ 
said the mate. ‘Well, how did he make out ‘round 
here?’ Did he get much oil ?’ 

‘ Oil,’ replied the captain ; ‘ he was’n after oil, — No, 
no, he was a great waryer in this country ; he fought all 
\the English merchandise in the Pacific Ocean, and sunk 
two British frigates, for which he was court-martialed 
| when he got home, and all that —and, at last, was put 
‘into Bridewell ; but he escaped somehow or other, and 
went off to fight for the Turks, and has not been heard 
on since.’ 











————————————[_[—[—[[[aanaaa_ 


FAREWELL TO NEW ENGLAND. 


Original. 





Farewe.t to New England —the land of my birth, 

To the home of my father — its hall and its hearth, 

To those beings beloved, who have gladdened with light 

Life’s perilous path : — be their own ever bright! 

And oh, when the exile is present in thought, 

Be each friend’s recollection with happiness fraught 5 

Remember — reinember — but not to deplore, 

Remember in smiles — or remember no more! 

I go to the land of the myrtle and vine, 

Where beauty is bowing at altar and shrine, 

Where fairy-like feet are repelling the sod, 

And the incense of nature is wreathing to God. — 

My grave will be made where the winter is not, 

And the sun of the south will illumine the spot, 

Will gild and will gladden the place of my rest, 

Imparting in death, what in life I loved best ; — 

That smile all unclouded when others are flown, 

Bright, beautiful nature! that smile is thine own, 

That glory, above all the glories of earth, 

The glory that woke when the morning had birth! 
Portsmouth, N. H. REveEcca. 
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NAPOLEON. 
No. DV. 


TRANSLATED FROM PAROLES ET FAITS MEMORAPLES DE NAPOLEON. 


| 


Original. 





Few men have known, like Bonaparte, how to diver- | 
sify their style of conversation, and adapt their language | 
to that of the times in which they lived, or the coun- 
tries they passed through. Dignified, energetic, con-| 
cise, and sometimes sublime, when he speaks to the 
French soldiery, his language borrows the luxuriance, | 
diffuseness, and floridness of the Orientals, when he is 
addressing himself to the Muftis and Imans of Egypt. | 
The conversation he held in the interior of the great | 
pyramid of Cheops, with Suleiman, Ibrahim, and Mu- 
hamed, is filled with those figurative expressions which | 
characterize the language and writings of the nations of | 
the East, as will be read with interest in the following 
dialogue : 





| 
BONAPARTE. 
God is great, and his works are marvellous. Here is | 
a great work by the hand of man. What was the ob- | 
ject of him who commanded this pyramid to be built? 
SULEIMAN. 
He was a powerful King of Egypt, and wished to pre- 
vent sacrilege from coming to disturb the repose of bis 
ashes. 


BONAPARTE. 
The great Cyrus directed that his body should be ex- 
posed to the open air, that it might return to the ele- 
ments. Think you not that he did better than Cheops? 


SULEIMAN-- making a reverence. — 
Glory to God, to whom all glory is due! 


BONAPARTE. 
Honor to Allah! Who was the Caliph who caused 
this pyramid to be opened, and troubled the ashes of the 
dead 3 


MUHAMED. 

It is believed to have been the Commander of the 
Faithful, Mahamoud, who reigned many ages since at! 
Bagdad. Others say the renowned Haroun el Raschid, | 
to whom God grant peace, who thought to discover, 
treasures there; but when they had entered, by his or- | 
ders, into this room, tradition states that he only found 
mummies, and upon the wall this inscription, in letters 
of gold: — The impious will commit iniquity without fruit, 
but not without remorse. 

BONAIARTE. 
The bread stolen by the wicked filleth his mouth with 


‘ldren of men! Allah has put it into my hands by the 


Egypt is his farm, let him show the lease of it that God | truth ; © 
Musselmen ; Allah defend us all from intolerance ! 


has given him; but God is just and merciful to his 
people. 
IBRAHIM. 

Oh most valiant among the children of Jesus! Allah 
has sent with thee the exterminating angel to deliver his 
land of Egypt. | 

RONAPARTE. 

This land was delivered up to twenty-four oppressors, 
rebels to the Grand Sultan, our ally, — whom God sur-| 
round with glory and with ten thousand slaves from the | 
lands of Canada and Georgia. — Adriel, the angel of | 
death, has breathed upon them — we have come, and | 
they have disappeared. 





MUHAMED. 
Noble successor of Alexander! honor to thy invinci- 
ble arms, and to the sudden thunder which issues from 
the midst of thy mounted warriors. * 


BONAPARTE. 
Thinkest thou that this thunder is a work of the chil- 


Genius of War. 


IBRAHIM. 
We recognize in thy works Allah, who sends thee. | 
Wouldst thou be conqueror if Allah had not permitted 
it? The Delta and the neighboring countries ring with 


thy miracles. 
BONAPARTE. 





A celestial car will mount, by my orders, to the abodes 
. . . | 
\|of the clouds, and the lightning will descend to the earth ‘| 


when I have commanded it. 








SULEIMAN. 
And the great serpent which came out from tke foot| 
of Pompey’s pillar, the day of thy triumphant entry in- 
to Alexandria, and which now remains dead atthe base , 
of the column —is not this, too, one of the prodigies | 
worked by thy hand ? 


| 
i] 
| 


| BONAPARTE. 

| Lights of the age, you are destined to see still greater | 

marvels, for the days of regeneration are come. 
IBRAHIM. 

The divine Unity regards thee with an eye of predi-| 

lection, adorer of Jesus, and makes thee the support of | 

the children of the prophet. 


| BONAPARTE. 
|| Has not Mahomet said — Every man who adores God, 
|jand does good works, whatever be his religion, is saved ?| 
| SULEIMAN, MUHAMED, and IBRAHIM, — bending 
| together, — 


|| He has said it. 





gravel 
5 . 
MUHAMED— lending low. — 


It is the observation of wisdom. 


BONAPARTE. 
Glory to Allah! There is no other God but God; 
Mahomet is his prophet, and I am one of his friends. 


| SULEIMAN. 
Health and peace to the envoy of God! Health to 
thee, also, invincible General, favorite of Mahomet! 


BONAPARTE. 

Mufti, I thank thee! The divine Koran is the de- 
light of my spirit, and fixes the attention of my eyes. I 
love the prophet, and intend very soon to go and do rev- 
erence to his tomb in the holy city; but my mission is 
first to exterminate the Mamelukes, 


IBRAHIM. 

May the angels of victory sweep the dust from thy 
way, and cover thee with their wings!’ The Mameluke 
has merited death. 

BONAPARTE. 

He has been struck down and delivered to the black 
angels Noukir and Quakir. God,on whom all depends, 
has ordained that hisdominion should be destroyed. 


SULEIMAN. 


He extends the hand of rapine over the lands; he 
harvests the horses of Egypt. 


BONAPARTE. 


Allah has withered his hand, most holy Mufti. If 











but he is wreng to condemn to eternal fire all 


IBRAHIM. 
Glory to Allah, and to his prophet who has sent thee 


into the midst of us to rekindle the faith of the doubting 
‘and reopen to the faithful the gates of the seventh 
heaven. 


BONAPARTE. 
You have said it, most holy muftis ; be faithful to Al- 
lah, the sovereign master of the seven wonderful heav- 


ens, to Mahomet his vizier, who passed through all these 


heavens in one night; be friends to the Franks, and Al- 
lah, Mahomet and the Franks will recompense you. 
IBRAHIM. 

May the prophet himself make you to sit at his left 
hand on the day of the resurrection, after the third 
sound of the trumpet. 

BONAPARTE. 

Let him who has ears to hear, listen. The hour of 
political resurrection is at hand for all people who groan 
under oppression. Muftis, imans, mullahs, dervishes, 
instruct the people of Egypt. Encourage it to join us 
in achieving the annihilation of the beys and the mam- 
elukes. Favor the commerce of the Franks in your 
countries, and their undertaking to penetrate from here 
into the ancient country of Bramah. Offer them mag- 
azines in your ports, and drive away from you the islan- 
ders of Albion, cursed among the children of Jesus ;— 
such is the will of Mahomet. The treasures, the indus- 
try, and the friendshhip of the Franks shall be your 
share, till you ascend to the seventh heaven, and are 
seated by the side of the houris with black eyes and al- 
ways virgins, and repose in the shade of the Laba, 
whose branches alone offer to true Musselmen all that 
| they can desire. 

SULEIMAN — bowing. — 

Thou hast spoken like the most learned of mullahs; 

we give credit to thy words, and will serve in thy cause. 


God hears us. 
BONAPARTE. 


God is great, and his works are marvellous! Health 


and peace be with you, most holy muftis. 





Che ECructble. 











Original. 








Mr Epiror: — On taking upthe North American Re- 
, view for the present month, and glancing my eye over 
jthe first page of the cover, I noticed particularly the 





BONAPARTE. 


|| pride of the high priest of Jesus, by diminishing his ter- | 


|| restrial possessions, in order to lay up for him celestial 
treasures, say, was it not rendering glory to God, whose 
|;mercy is infinite ? 


MUHAMED—vwith a mournful air. — 

'| The Mufti of Rome was rich and powerful; we are 
| but poor Muttis. 
| BONAPARTE. 
| Iknow it— fear not. You have been weighed in the 
balance of Balthasar, and have been found too light. — 
| Does not this pyramid, then, conceal any treasure that 
is known to you ? 

SULEIMAN—his hands upon his stomach. — 


None, my lord; we swear it by the holy city uf Mecca. 


} 
BONAPARTE. 

Woe unto those who seek perishable riches, and who 

heap up gold and silver like unto mud. 


} 


SULEIMAN. 


|} ‘Thou hast spared the high-priest of Jesus, and hast 
||treated him with clemency and goodness. 


BONAPARTE. 
He is an old man whom I honor; 








| lukes. 


\| And if Ihave tempered, by order from on high, the! 


: san may he accom- 
plish his wishes, when they ure regulated by reason and 


* The flying artillery, which very much astonished the Mame- 


|Statement that it was published in Boston, New York, 
|| London and Paris; and, with no small degree of Amer- 
jican pride, 1 went on musing on the great degree of 
\!eredit that must abroad attach itself to our national lit- 
jjerary character, from the fact that we produced a jour- 
jnal so respectable as the N. A. Review. With these 
| feelings of exultation, still in the warmth of present ex- 
jcitement, I opened accidentally at page thirty-three, un- 
der the head ‘ Divisions of Time;’ and read the follow- 
ing paragraph: — 


‘In practical use, there is a slight perplexity attending 
the subject of time as measured by the sun. The days 
as measured by the re not equal throughout the 
year: this is because t has two motions, — while 
it turns on its axis, it m so in its orbit round the 
sun. While it is turning 0 n its axis, it advances 
about one degree in its orbit: itQist therefore turn so 
much more on its axis, before the sun can be at the me- 
ridian again. But the younger part of our readers will 
understand this better by an illustration ; let a lamp rep- 
resent the sun; now if any one turns round on the place 
where he stands, when he has turned exactly round, he 
shall be exactly facing it again. But suppose that when 
he is turning, he is at the same time moving to the right: 
in that case, when he has turned quite round, he will not 
be facing it; he must turn more before he will face it; — 
now the time of meridian is the time when the place on 
the earth where we are, is exactly facing the sun, —and 
owing to this motion in its orbit, the earth must some- 
times turn more than quite round, and at others less than 
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quite round, to bring us facing tothesun. But it ae 
turns quite round in exactly twenty-four hours; — if it 
must turn more than quite round, it will take more than 
twenty-four hours, —if not quite round, it will take less 
than twenty-four hours ; — and, accordingly, we find that 
the days, as measured by the meridian, are sometimes 
about a quarter of an hour longer, sometimes as much 
less than twenty-four hours.’ 

What must foreigners think of our advancement in 
science, when they read such a passage as the above? I 





nothing at all to his purpose. It is as if he had said —- 
‘the time of one revolution of the earth on its axis is 
divided into twenty-four equal parts, called hours,’ and 
then had added, ‘it always occupies these twenty-four 
;hours in one revolution.’ That is, he measures the 
standard by itself. But from the drift of the whole par- 
agraph, and especially from the fact that it is intended 
|expressly for ‘the younger part of his readers,’ it is 
| plain that he means or ought to mean by ‘twenty-four 
|hours,’ such hours as are measured by a common cor- 








am no professed Astronomer, or teacher of Astronomy | 
to babes, as the author of that paragraph may be for! 
aught I know; and I may even come under the descrip- | 
tion of ‘the younger part of his readers,’ for whose | 
special benefit he professes to have exerted himself on} 
this occasion; but,— whether the fault is in me or in 
him, — Lene acknowledge that Ido not ‘understand the | | 


matter any better by the illustration’ he has given. On} 


the contrary if any of ‘the younger part of his readers,’ 
for whom he has made so condescending an effort to)| 
bring the truths of science down to the level of their | 
understandings, should be left to form their notions of|| 
the matter from the illustrations and statements of that 
paragraph, I should fear ¢heir notions would be none of}, 
the most correct; whatever may be true of the notions} | 
of the author. 


It may be useless as well as a thankless task to attempt 
to show the errors of the passage in detail: they are so 
obvious that such an attempt would be, to most minds at 
all acquainted with the subject, but holding up a candle | 
tothe sunlight. But for the benefit of ‘the younger part’ 
of your readers, I will glance at some of them 


he thing to be accounted for and explained is the in- 
equality of the days as measured by the sun, or what is 
commonly called the Equation of Time. He begins by 
assigning an erroneous cause for this inequality —he 
says, ‘it is because the earth has éwo mutions’— one on 
its axis and one in its orbit. He might as well have 
said, it is because the earth has existence in space; for 
who does not see that the earth might turn on its axis 
and revolve in its orbit, and yet, provided its axis were 
perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptic and its orbit a 
circle, all the days as measured by the sun would be of 
equal length? ‘That is, the cause assigned might exist 
and the effect not follow. The true causes are the in- 
clination of the earth’s axis and the ellipticity of its or- 
bit. Truc, its two motions are necessary conditions, and 
so is its existence in space a necessary condition. Yet 
our author’s whole illustration is built on this erroneous 


statement: — this is the vitiwm vitians of the whole; and| 


hence it comes to be, to my understanding, no illustra- 
tion at all. 

But ont of the first blunder grow other and more pal- 
pable mistakes. He says, ‘owing to this motion in its 
orbit, the earth must sometimes turn more than quite 
round, and at others less than quite round, to bring us 
facing the sun’: whereas from his own illustration no 
reason whatever appears, why it should ever have to turn 
less than quite round ; neither is this the fact. The truth 
is, according to our understanding of the matter, the 
earth must always make somewhat more than one revo- 
lution to bring us back to the same meridian; but, owing 
to the causes of irregularity which I have stated above, 
viz: the obliquity of the earth’s axis and the eccentrici- 
ty of its orbit, this excess is sometimes less, sometimes 
greater, and hence the inequality of the solar days. 

Our author proceeds, ‘ Batit‘always turns quite round 
in exactly twenty-four hours.’ This statement, if not}! 
in every possible sense incorrect, must necessarily lead || 
the younger part of his readers’ astray. Iam aware that| 
some Astronomers have divided the siderial day, which 
exactly corresponds to the time occupied by the earth in 
one revolution on its axis, into twenty-four hours; and 
have constructed .chronometers accordingly. But our 
author has not given any hint either to ‘young’ or old 
that he is speaking of siderial time; and from his de- 
scription of the astronomical and other days, in the par- 
agraph preceding the one I quoted, it is natural to infer 
that he did not have the siderial day even in his own 
mind. If he docs refer to the siderial day, he makes 
merely an identical proposition, and one which pertains 


rect timepiece ; and if this is his meaning, the statement 
|is false. For the earth revolves on its axis in about 


parent ponds, which are so beautifully characteristic of Vermon- 
tane scenery, laying in the form of a crescent, and extending along 
beneath the closely encircling mountains on the east nearly the 
whole length of the interior landscape, forever mirroring up from 
its darkiy bright surface, faintly or vividly, as cloud or sunshine 
may prevail, the motley groups of the sombre forest, when the 
more slender and softer tinted beech and maple seem struggling 
for a place among the rough and shaggy foru.s of the sturdy hem- 
lock, peering head over head, up the steeply ascending cliffs of the 
woody precipice, while here and there, at distant intervals, tower- 
ing high over all, stands the princely pine, waving its majestic head 
in solitary grandeur, a striking but me lane holy type of the aborigi- 
nal Indian still oce asionally found lingering among us, the only re- 
imainmg representative of a once powerful race, which have re- 
ceded before the march of civilized men, now destined no more to 
flourish the lords of the plain aud the mountain. 


‘May Martin’ is not a story to please a person who reads with @ 
critical mind, because the departures from the principles of correct 


vee three hours, fifty-six minutes and four seconds of | |taste are so frequent and palpable, that the inclination is to throw 


|,common time, as menensed by a good clock, so that it 
| _makes three hundred and sixty-six revolutions nearly in 
| | three hundred and sixty-five days. That is, it makes one 
|revolution on its axis extra, to make up for its annual 
‘revolution in its orbit. 

One more blunder, I shall notice. Our author con- 
eludes, ‘and, accordingly we find that the days, as mea- 
i sured by the meridian, are sometimes about a quarter of 

| an hour longer, sometimes as much less than twenty-four 
| hours.’ Now, who would suppose that any body would 
|'send such a statement to the N. A. Review to be pub- 
| lished in London and Paris? It is true the sun is some- 
‘times about a quarter of an hour ‘faster’ than a good 


the story down in disgust, rather than to continue its perusal. — 
That the story is interesting in itself, there can be no doubt; but 
there are no proofs that the author exercised any invention to carry 
the reader along — there is a constant aim which shows the power 
of a good writer — but that power not well-applied. We esteem 
the story the work of a young and inexperienced writer— of one 
who has not studied the elements which constitute a good story.— 
It appears as if a person had endeavured to build a house, and 
thrown in, without calculating their respective places, his timbers — 
unmatched, unmortised, untenoned, and unformed! Parts of the 
story are well-executed — some descriptions are eminently beauti- 
ful and true to the realities of nature — exciting in their interest,— 
and, apart from the narrative, worthy of much commendation ; but, 
when we compare it with ‘Alice Porter,’ as a narrative, we pro- 
nounce it inferior ; wiih the ‘ Wordsworth Family,’ which we com- 
mence publishing to-day, it will not compare in pathos, or in the 








|clock, and the reverse; but who ever heard of its taking | 


| ‘hours and a quarter long, by solar time, siderial time, | 


|| clock time, lunar time, or any sort of time? | 


| I conclude, Mr Editor, with asking where you will 
find a paragraph on any scientific spect, from any re- 
spectable source, nay in the meres catch-penny school- 
ook of the day, which contains so many and so gross 
| blunders as that commented on above? And yet I have 
seen this very article which contains it spoken of with 
commendation in one of our respectable journals. For 
myself sir, J think that if the truths of science, tru/y 
spoken, are too abstruse for the understandings of ‘the | 
| younger part of readers,’ 
understandings are stronger, and not be led astray by 
statements, which, however simple, are yet erroneous. 
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MAY MARTIN, &c. &c. 


The Editor of the Boston Pearl must be blessed with a remark- 
ably discriminating mind, to be able to judge of the merits of a lit- 
|| erary production without stopping to peruse it, as he seems to have 

done in respect to ‘May Martin.’ We wonder if Boston editors in 
| general are gifted with such remarkable powers of divination ? 





We would state for the information of our readers, that this par- 
|) agraph is extracted from the Montpelier ‘State Journal,’ and that it 
| is fuunded on the subjoined paragraph, which we published two or 
| three weeks agone: ‘The person who writes frou: Montpelier is 
informed that we have not yet read ‘May Martin,’ which the prize- 
| awarding coninittee of the Galaxy have obliged the editors of that 
| paper to publish, but that we intend to peruse it soon. When we 
| do commence, we think we shall work on the fen hewr system.’ 
| Now, mark! this was all we said conceruing the tale in question, 
and the only inference that can be drawn frem our words, is that 
we believed it very long —our eyes being sufficiently powerful to 
cause such betief, without any great exertion of judgment. Any 
opinion farther than this is not expressed : — and we regret that the 


errors to which all are — and to which he is particularly — exposed 





wish to do us justice, after so flagrant an attack, to publish our par- | 
agraph; and show his readers what an assassin he is. May-be, 

|| Some of them will only pronounce him to be what the first six let. 
|ters of that epithet make him—a double doit! Possibly, some 

may be so lenient as to apply an ‘indefinite article’ merely, to the | 
first three letters, when seeking ‘his meri{s to disclose.’ 

As we did not, therefore, express our opinion respecting ‘May 
Martin,’ and as it seems to be very discriminatingly looked for by 
some persons at Montpelier; insomuch, indeed, that they torture 
our innocent phrases into savage condemnations of their ‘favorite 
story,’ we shall notice it with that impartiality which should guide 
each one in his decisions upon works of literature and art. 

We wonder at the decision of the committee which awarded the 
prize offered by the Galaxy, because, although ‘May Martin’ is the 
production of industry, much of it is written in violation of the 
rules of rhetoric ; indeed, the author would have done an essential 
service if he had placed a few mile-stones along his paragraplis, — 
of which this is a specimen. 








The eastern part of this valley is covered by one of those trans- 


they had better wait till their | 


sensitiveness of our Vermont brother has led him into one of those | 


-|/ arrives at the place, so called; — which is a miniature Nz 
We would thank the ‘discriminating mind’ of the Journal, if he 1 


basso relievo of character. Asa useful production, it will be con- 





yall that leap atonce? Orof one day being tw enty-fpur | ceded, at ence, to be far inferior to the ‘ Wordsworth Family,’— 


|) which should be as exte penrried circulated throughout the land, as 
}are the graduates of our colleges, and the fitting-for-college boys, 
jand their fathers. The character of Giles— his struggles —and 
the prominent situations which he takes throughout the story, make 
him highly interesting tothe reader; andthe sentiments expressed 
|are such as will find, doubtless, concurrences in the urinds of many 
|—ve ry many of ourreaders, It is from the Galaxy. 
| Tie verses by our new correspondent Rebecca, we can praise 
as the proofs of a genius which will yet be acknowledged through- 
out the land, provided nothing operates to rust the now musical 
strings of her lyre -- an event which is not anticipated, and which, 
j we trust, will not happen. 


| 
| 
| 


The song from our Portland correspon- 
ide “nt, Whilom a contributor to the American Monthly Magazine in 
| this city, is written in his accustomed, happy style — and reminds 
us of some of the pieces of Barry Cornwall, of whese spirit, by 
lithe way, it largely partakes. Napoleon, No. 5, is a well-sustained 
ltranslation by the author of the lately published novel, from the 
Spanish, published by the Messrs Harper, entitled Bernardo del 
; Carpio. Whaling in the Pacific, No. 2, will intreduce the reader to 
| scenes which will at the least keep him awake, even if he attempt 
to read after dinner ; and, as the parody of an article is said to be 
its best compliment, perhaps the ‘First linpressions’ may not be 
|altogether unacceptable to a certain sojourner in Europe — and his 
admirers. It is haruiless satire, if it have no cther werit. 


| 





WE have received ‘An Oration, delivered befcre the Mechanie 
| Apprentices’ Library Association, July 4, 1835 — By Henry Seaver,’ 
It is the production, we are told, of a young man—a member of 
tn Association ; and is certainly creditable to his industry — and 
}an able performance for so young a person. The style is warm, 
|| Ale ywing, and easy — and much more perfect than that of a certain 
j educ ated gentleman, who honored the young men of Boston—a 
ly ear or two agone — with a display of his ‘talents for composition.’ 
|| We educated gentlemen must be careful and studious, 
}and sheepskins wiil not avail. 


or colleges 


Tus Patent Pon TFOLIO. — i our readers wie to preserve their 





| papers for binding, or sheets of music, — indeed, anything of the 


|| kind, they would do well to call at 107 Washing'on Street, and look 
'!at the Paient Port Folio— a new invention which answers the pur- 
| pose of binding, and which we esteem very much, as it seems pe; 
leutiarly fitted for a paper like this, and, we think, must be valuable 
|to each of our subscribers. 
| - " 
|| Savantum. — Let not the reader su.ile at the word which com- 
jmences this paragraph, for he will have sufficient cause when he 
| thant, at- 
ached to the town of Quincy, where the good things of the sea 
= 1d land — especially the former, are op in readiness for com- 
| pany, admirably prepared by Mr 8. Hall, who is as merry a land- 
|| lord as you will mect with anywhere — who always enters into the 
ais, || *pirit of pleasure-partics, without frowning, and who will make you 





las happy as you can wish to be —a desideratum not always found 
lon the sea-shore. They who wish to ride out seven or eight miles 
lon horseback or otherwise, will find this a goal worth stopping at -- 
lfree from wonder-gazing citizens, and only surrounded by the 
forms of naiure, and those things which will minister for comfort. 
One party of lacies and gentlemen, who were highly gratified with 
|thei ir visit to the place, can answer for the truth of this article. 
The road is through South Boston, and close to the sea-shore, after 
passing Savin Hill. 





Errata. In the music of the last number, in the eighth bar of 
the sccond strain, for BC B DBC, readBC DC BC. At the 
le ond of the second strain, transpose the words trio and fine. Inthe 
fifteenth bar of the third strain, insert a natural before the first 
|B, and a fat before the second B. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 

Do you complain that you have nothing to begin with 2 
‘Tom,’ you say, ‘has a farm, and Harry has one thous- 
and dollars, but Ihave nothing.’ I say to you look at 
your hands, and tell me what they are worth. Would 
you take one thousand dollarsfor them, or for the use of 
them through your life? Ifyou can make halfa dollar 
a day with them, it would not be a bad bargain, for that 
sum is the interest of more than two thousand dollars ; 
so that, if you are industrious and Harry is lazy, you 
are more than twice as rich as he is, and when you can 
do man’s work and make a dollar a day, you are four 
times as rich, and are fairly worth four thousand dollars. 
Money and land, therefore, is not the only capital with 
which a young man can begin the world, if he has good 
health and is industrious. Even the poorest boy in our 
country has something to tread upon, and if he be beside 
well educated, and have skill in any kind of work, and 
add to this moral habits and religious principles, so that 
his employers may trust him and place confidence in 


| him, he may then be said to set out in life with a good 
‘chance of becoming independent and respectable, and; 
|| perhaps rich, as any man in the country. Let it be re-| 
| membered that ‘every man is the maker of his own for- | 
\tune.’ All depends upon setting out upon the right prin- 


ciples, and they are these : 





1. Be industrious. Time and skill are your capital. 


2. Be saving. 
| come. 


Whatever it be, live within your in- 


3. Be prudent. Buy not what you can do without. 


|| 4. Be resolute. Let your economy be always of to- 
|| day, and tot of to-morrow. 


| 


5. Be contented and thankful. 
makes labor light, and sleep sweet, and all around happy 
—all which is much better than only being rich. 
| ————————— 

ORIGINAL CONUNDRUM. 


A cheerful spirit || 





Why is aDoctor like an Auctioneer? Ans.— Be- 
cause the articles that he handles are continually going 
— going — going. 











i) 


CONSTANCY. 





First shall the heavens bright lamp forget to shine, 
The stars shall from the azured sky decline: 

First shall the orient with the west shake hand, 

The centre of the world shall cease to stand: 

First wolves shall league with lambs, the dolphins fly, 
The lawyer and physican fees deny : 

The Thames with Tagus shall exchange her bed, 

My mistress’ locks with mine shall first turn red: 
Firet heaven shall lie below, and hell above, 


Ere I inconstant to my Deila prove. 
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